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Miss Thompson Replies 


ISS Dorothy Thompson, whose article, 

“The Negro Vote,” published in her 

column, On The Record, in the New 
York Herald Tribune, was the subject of editor- 
ial comment in the September Opportunity, ad- 
dresses a letter in a reply to the editor. The 
letter follows: 

September 10, 1936. 

My dear Mr. Carter: 

I am sorry if I gave you, or the readers of the Herald 
Tribune the impression that I was baiting Negroes. 
If the Negro vote is venal, if Negroes are often “voted” 
in whole blocs, as I know is often the case, I do not 
blame the Negroes. I blame the complete cynicism of the 
political parties, and I thought that I made that clear. 
That the Negroes are the worst educated and the most 
exploited part of our population is certainly not open 
to debate. Nor is it the fault of the Negroes. The 
Democratic Party flatters the Negroes where it is politic 
to flatter them and neglects them where it is politic to 
neglect them. The Republicans buy them wherever they 
can, and you know that as well as I do. And you 
know, also, they often can. The Republicans come out 
with noble words at every convention, but they don’t 
lift a finger to see that Negroes have access, even in the 
north, to the better paid activities. My article was in 
no sense directed against Negroes, but was directed at 
the insincerity of the two leading parties on the Negro 
question. 

Sincerely yours, 


DOROTHY THOMPSON. 


The editor is gratified to know that Miss 
Thompson did not intentionally mean to hold 
the Negro electorate up to scorn. It always 
comes as a distressing shock to those engaged 
in the herculean task of improving race rela- 
tions to find one in a position to wield vast in- 
fluence in molding opinions deliberately or un- 
consciously assuming an attitude which tends to 
make their task infinitely more difficult. Espe- 
cially is this true when a racial connotation is 
placed upon social or political phenomena which 
have no real racial significance. 

If the widespread resentment of scores of in- 
telligent Negroes and an equal number of liberal 
whites is any criterion, then the impression which 
Miss Thompson conveyed, albeit unintentional- 
ly. was distinctly harmful to the Negro. 

In the struggle for the esteem and respect of 
his fellow citizens, without which the Negro in 
America is condemned to a status of perpetual 
inferiority, not the least obstacle is the tendency, 
even among highly intelligent people, to make 


thoughtless generalizations about the Negro \s 
a race. In no field is this tendency more appi:- 
ent than in politics. And yet a careful and in- 
partial study of Negro political action will reve! 
in every instance that what appears to be pa;- 
ticular to the Negro is common to other grouj)s 
similarly placed. In some instances there may 
be lacking an exact historical parallel but th: 
reaction of the Negro to the dominant economi: 
and social forces in America is exactly the sam: 
as the white. Are Negroes often voted in blocs? 
Yes. But what of the foreign language blocs 
in our great cities? Is the Negro poor and sub- 
ject to the corrupt influences of our politica! 
system ? Of course. But what of the millions of 
poor whites, the tenants of the great plantations 
of the South, the half-starved workers in fac- 
tory and shop, North and South? 


It is our contention that to single out the 
Negro and to charge him with political venality 
is essentially unjust. And we cannot imagine 
that anyone who desires to be fair would think 
otherwise. 


Higher Education in the South 


T is gratifying to note that educational 
leaders in the South are beginning to turn 
their attention to the opportunities for 
graduate study afforded to Negro coilege grad- 
uates. This subject made alive by the efforts of 
the N.A.A.C.P. to compel the admission of 
Negro students to professional schools where the 
separate school system prevails was ably is- 
cussed by Guy B. Johnson at the Institute on 
Southern Regional Development which con- 
vened at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill during the summer. 


Dr. Johnson outlined four possible solutions of 
this problem : 

A. Send the Negroes who desire professional 
and graduate training out of the state and pay a 
proportionate share of their expenses as is done 
now in West Virginia and Missouri. 

B. Add graduate work to the existing Negro 
institutions in the South. 

C. Admit Negroes to the existing white grad- 
uate and professional schools as the University o! 
Maryland has done in its Law School. 

D. Let the southern states pool their resources 
and establish two or three centers for graduate 
work for Negroes. 
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In addition Dr. Johnson urged that Negroes 
be accorded correspondence instruction by white 
institutions and that white libraries should be 
made more accessible to Negro scholars. 


The fact that this question is being discussed 
at such an important gathering as the Institute 
on Southern Regional Development is in itself 
significant. It indicates that there is a growing 
appreciation of the educational needs of the 
Negro on the part of southern leaders. 


Dr. Johnson, according to press reports, be- 
lieves that plan D. is possible. Perhaps it is, but 
a cooperative pooling of resources by states has 
not been particularly successful in other spheres 
of social action in the United States. 


Conditions may make it advisable to attempt 
to utilize all three plans, A. B. and C. Private 
philanthropy in the past has been notably gen- 
erous in its support of southern colleges, both 
black and white, and it may be that this source 
may be willing to make possible professional and 
graduate training in the South. Already a be- 
ginning has been made toward this end at At- 
lanta University. And it would appear, as Dr. 
Johnson avers, that in some of the white uni- 
versities of the border states, at least, Negroes 
could be admitted to the professional and grad- 
uate schools without danger of racial upheaval. 
Such schools as Johns Hopkins in Maryland and 
Duke in North Carolina might well make a start 
in this direction. In other of the more back- 
ward states there can be no doubt that the law 
must be evoked to secure that equality of op- 
portunity which is supposed to be vouchsafed 
to all citizens even under the separate school 
system. 


The social and financial waste of the separate 
school system is never more obvious than in a 
discussion of graduate schools. Must costly lab- 
oratories and equipment be duplicated through- 
out the South? Must there be duplicate libraries, 
duplicate scientific resources—instruments, ma- 
chines, etc.? If the Negro is to have real equal 
opportunity this must inevitably be the result. 
But the cost will be staggering. Will the South 
bear the cost? The answer up to the present time 
has certainly not been encouraging. 


And yet there is hope of change. The discus- 
sion of the question is proof that there is an 
intellectual minority in the South which is nei- 
ther blind to the needs nor deaf to the pleas 
of the Negro citizen. 


BETTER RACE RELATIONS 


The Texas Centennial 

T was perfectly natural for a great many 

people to feel a bit apprehensive about the 

participation of Negroes in the Texas Cen- 
tenary Exposition which is now being held at 
Dallas, the metropolis of that state. Texas is 
South and Southwest. There the traditions of 
race relations which characterize the South are 
vigorously and rigidly maintained. There in- 
terracial cooperation has been slow in gathering 
momentum and bitter racial antipathy has some- 
times found expression in outbreaks of mob vio- 
lence. 

The appropriation of $100,000 by the Federai 
government did not wholly allay the fears which 
were everywhere expressed as to the outcome of 
this venture to present on the Exposition grounds 
a panoramic record of Negro progress. And not 
until the building of the Hall of Negro Life had 
actually been completed was there any consider- 
able interest on the part of the great majority of 
Negroes who reside outside the state of Texas. 

From all reports Negro participation has been 
a great success. The Hall of Negro Life has 
proved to be a dynamic force in the education 
of citizens of both races as to the achievements, 
actual and potential, of the Negro. Up to this 
time nearly three hundred thousand people 
evenly divided between black and white have 
visited the Negro exhibit. Already there can 
be observed vast and significant changes in the 
attitude of whites toward Negroes in the state. 
Unbelievable improvements in transportation 
facilities have taken place in the last three 
months. For the first time in the history of 
Texas, and perhaps in the South, a track meet in 
which individuals of both races participated was 
held during the summer. 

The daily press has been kind to the Negro 
and Negroes have been urged not only to visit 
the Negro exhibit but all the great educational 
and scientific displays on the Exposition 
grounds. 

The excellence of the Negro exhibit which 
has received universal praise can be ascribed to 
the work of the Advisory Committee on Negro 
Participation which collected, organized and as- 
sembled the great number of artistic and scienti- 
fic objects which are on display in the Hall of 
Negro Life. The successful management and 
administration of the exhibit must be credited 
to Jesse O. Thomas and his assistants who, in 
the face of great difficulties, have achieved what 
many believed would be the impossible. 
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E was happy when he got the job wait- 
H ing table at the Commercial Club in 
Nashville. He knew then that he could 
at least eat regularly. He would not have to 
sit in his classes with intermittent pains of hun- 
ger. As for laundry and clothes he could get an- 
other jobs perhaps at night. He might tend a 
furnace or wait on parties in private homes. 
But his greatest fear was over. Now he knew 
that somehow he would make it. It seemed a 
long time, four years in college, three at least 
in law school, but after that he would have a 
profession. He would practice the law. It would 
not be easy. He didn’t expect it to be. Anything 
worthwhile would be hard. 


The other day Myles Paige stood before the 
Mayor of the greatest city in the world. He 
stood with right hand upraised as he took the 
cath of office as Magistrate—the first of his race 
ever to be appointed to such a position in the 
city of New York. As Mayor La Guardia ad- 
ministered the oath Myles Paige, tall, brown- 
skin, young for such an important post, must 
have thought of the long road he had traveled. 
His mind must have lingered just a moment on 
Montgomery and his school days in Alabama, 
of the sacrifice of his parents to give him an edu- 
cation. There must have come a fleeting picture 
of the old Commercial Club, the dining room, 
the hot kitchen, the orders, commands, reproofs 
he endured not so many years ago. But on his 
face there was no indication of his thoughts. 
He looked the Mayor in the eye. His jaw was 
set in stern resolve to live up to the hope- and 
faith of the man who had the courage to place 
him on the bench, at $10,000 per year, to ad- 
minister justice to black and white in the metro- 
polis of the United States. 

He has no illusions about his job. It will re- 
quire the tact of a diplomat, spartan integrity 
and profound social vision. And these are the 
very qualities that Myles Paige has always shown 
in his public and private life. 

His father was a postal clerk in Montgomery, 
Alabama. He is one of a family of three brothers 
and two sisters, all of whom are living save one 
brother. He always wanted to be a lawyer. As a 
boy he resolved to go to college and study law. 
He barely had enough money to enter Fisk the 
year he finished high school. But he decided to 
go and work his way. Others had done it, so 
could he. He only stayed at Fisk a year and a 
half and then he transferred to Howard in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The records show that Paige was 


Myles Paige 


a brilliant student at Howard and he was gradu- 
ated in 1921 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He had to work at Howard as he worked 
at Fisk. 

The temptation to get a job for a couple 
of years and then enter the law school came but 
he did not succumb. And so the following au- 
tumn he entered the Columbia University 
School of Law in the city of New York. In 1924 
he received his LL.B. He was ready for practice 
then but decided to take the Master’s degree in 
law, which he did the following year. In 1925 
Myles Paige was admitted to the New York 
bar and received appointment in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Division of the Attorney Gener- 
al’s office. 

From the time he began private practice five 
years ago Myles Paige has been intensely inter- 
ested in social and economic conditions of his 
people in Harlem. He has served on scores of 
committees and is president of the North Harlem 
Community Council. He is especially interested 
in child welfare. His wife and two children pro- 
vide for him a family interest that serves as in- 
spiration for his unremitting efforts to better the 
living conditions of the colored citizens of New 


York. 


E. A. C. 
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An Experiment in Negro Labor » » 


@ By ROBERT C. WEAVER 


HE problem of securing employment for 

Negroes on public works has been an 

extremely difficult one. There are many 
factors involved: the attitude of contractors, the 
policies of unions in the skilled trades, the dis- 
organization of the skilled labor market among 
Negroes, and the lack of an articulate commun- 
ity consciousness relative to this problem. Al- 
though the initiation of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration marked the most extensive build- 
ing program financed by federal funds, it did 
not begin public works. There has always been 
some federal construction, the erection of gov- 
ernment buildings, and most important, the 
construction of new Post Offices. In recent 
years, the increase in the size of office buildings, 
the engineering complexities incident to such 
construction, and the large capital outlay re- 
quired to finance this type of building have 
necessitated, under the government system of 
acceptance of low bids from capable contractors, 
the use of large construction companies which 
operate over a large area. Only these firms have 
the financial power and the technical organiza- 
tion to handle such projects. Most of these 
construction companies, because of their na- 
tional scope, are “union” contractors. This fol- 
lows from the fact that they operate in many 
“closed shop” cities. Thus, as a general rule, 
the larger projects are union jobs. In addition, 
the present administration has upheld consist- 
ently labor’s right to organize. As far as Negro 
labor was concerned, the problem was complex. 
It was one of maintaining job opportunities for 
Negroes, using contractors who’ were often 
“union contractors,” and not allowing the em- 
ployment of colored workers to result in its usual 
consequence, using the Negro as a means of 
weakening organization of labor. 


According to common experience and_ the 
correspondence which reached Secretary Ickes 
during 1933, there had been discriminations 
against Negroes on federal public works in the 
past. On Sept. 14, 1933 Secretary Ickes was 
urged by a representative of a national Negro 
organization to make it clear to district and con- 
struction engineers, and contractors, that discri- 
mination is not to be tolerated on PWA pro- 
jects. It was further stated that a communica- 
tion conveying this point of view was sent out in 
October, 1932 by the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, and was instrumental in breaking 


A recital of the efforts to break down the 
barriers which have faced Negro workers in 
the Public Works Program of the Federal 
Government. Robert C. Weaver is Adviser on 
Negro Affairs, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. 


down some of the prejudice that existed. On 
September 21, 1933 an order was sent to state 
engineers of the PWA by Secretary Ickes which 
stated that “there be no discrimination exer- 
cised against any person because of color or 
religious affiliation.”” When this order was issued 
there were many responses. In one instance, a 
Negro journalist declared that the earlier non- 
discrimination order issued by Secretary Mills 
had been ineffective and voiced fears lest that 
of Secretary Ickes suffer the same fate. 


Events proved that the writer was correct. 
It was humanly impossible to define discrimina- 
tion in a situation where a borrower, a con- 
tractor, and a labor union were involved. When 
discrimination was clearly apparent, as in in- 
stances where no colored artisans were em- 
ployed, the hiring of a few would correct the 
obvious abuse, but there was no criterion which 
could be used to indicate when discrimination 
was corrected. Early experience under PWA in- 
dicated two things: (1) A non-discrimination 
clause, while helpful, was not a guarantee, and 
(2) in order to minimize the amount of dis- 
crimination, a criterion of discrimination, based 
upon an objective measure, Was necessary. Since 
the PWA did not hire relief labor per se, relief 
percentages were not appropriate. Besides, that 
might be dangerous since such lists were in the 
making and might be influenced by local forces. 


At this point the program of the Housing 
Division of the Public Works Administration 
was about to be launched. Limited dividend 
housing projects had been abandoned, and the 
work in this field was being undertaken by the 
PWA directly. That meant that while most 
PWA loans (those of non-federal nature) were 
made to local authorities who, in turn, became 
the contracting party; low-rent housing was 
undertaken directly by the PWA. The Housing 
Division became a party to the contract. Also, 
about a third of the low-rent projects were de- 
signed for Negro areas. They had been planned 
with the cooperation of local advisory boards 
on which colored members often sat, and they 
had been designed by architectural firms which 
included Negroes. They were to be occupied 
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and paid for by Negroes. Naturally, they should 
be constructed with Negro labor participating. 

With this policy in mind, Secretary Ickes re- 
ferred the matter to the Office of the Adviser 
on Negro Affairs. Housing was to be used as an 
experiment in devising an effective technique 
for protecting Negro labor. The first problem 
which arose was this: Should an attempt be 
made to secure the use of all Negro labor, skilled 
and unskilled on colored projects? There was, 
especially in the South, a large body of Negro 
opinion which supported this position. The Ad- 
viser’s office felt, however, that this was ex- 
tremely undesirable. In the first place, the prob- 
lem was one of pointing the way to the future 
and most public works projects are of such a 
nature as to benefit the whole community ; e. g., 
a post office or a highway, rather than a racial 
group. Then, too, even for housing projects, 
such a policy would be of doubtful desirability 
since the aggregate pay roll going to Negroes— 
skilled and unskilled—would be probably less in 
the long run. As a precedent for future employ- 
ment, such a policy would be most undesirable. 
Finally, it is extremely doubtful if in every com- 
munity there are a sufficient number of Negroes 
in the various trades to man the projects. Thus, 
it was decided to adopt a procedure which 
would offer adequate protection and serve as a 
basis for extension to other federal government 
spending. 

The criterion for discrimination selected was 
the 1930 occupational census figures. These 
were chosen because the data were objective, 
existing, and subject only to interpretation. In 
many cities, particularly in the South, the 
worker who is of dubious skill and restricted 
experience often reports himself as a_ skilled 
person. Thus, a survey was decided upon as a 
means of checking upon census figures. In those 
cities where there was or would be unionization, 
representatives from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor negotiated 
agreements with local union officials to facilitate 
the employment of Negroes. These agreements 
provided for the admission to membership or 
issuance of temporary cards to Negroes in such 
volume as to meet the percentages set down. 
Thus, the first projects—Negro and white de- 
velopments in Atlanta—contain the following 
contractual provisions written in the contract : 


“In the employment of labor under the 
Contract there shall be no discrimination 
exercised against any person because of 
color or religious affiliation. For the pur- 
pose of determining questions of such dis- 
crimination as concerns Negro skilled labor, 
it is hereby provided that the failure of 


the Contractor to pay to Negro skilled labo 
at least 12 per cent of the total amount paic 
in any one month under the Contract fo: 
all skilled labor (irrespective of individua! 
trades) shall be considered prima facie evi 
dence of discrimination by the Contractor 
against Negro skilled labor. (For the in- 
formation of the Contractor, the fifteenth 
census, 1930, showed that 24.4 per cent 
of skilled laborers employed in the City ol 
Atlanta were Negroes and the above figure 
of 12 per cent therefore represents merely a 
minimum percentage limitation to be con- 
sidered as a matter of evidence only in de- 
termining whether the Contractor is guilty 
of discrimination against Negro skilled 
labor under this section. )” 


Since these were the first projects and ther 
was doubt in the-minds of those in the Publix 
Works Administration, who were uncertain of 
the possibilities of enforcement, the percentages 
were purposely placed low. Thus, although the 
census data listed 24 per cent of the skilled 
workers as Negroes, 12 per cent of the pay roll 
was required. Incidentally, the requirement was 
based upon a percentage of the pay roll rathe: 
than the number of workers. The reasons for 
this stress was that it would tend to obviate 
reckless discharge and offer protection against 
the hiring of Negroes at the beginning of each 
pay roll period and their subsequent discharge. 
The Montgomery, Alabama, projects quickly 
followed those in Atlanta and there again one 
half the census percentage was selected. No 
mention was made of unskilled labor in Atlanta 
and Montgomery. It was believed that local tra- 
dition would assure the employment of this 
class. Results have supported our belief in this 
direction. 


In order to assure the enforcement of these 
percentages, the Inspection Division reports cach 
month to the Adviser on Negro Affairs the pay 
roll figures as sworn to by the contractor and 
approved by the project engineer. 


To give some idea of the results obtained on 
the first projects I am quoting the figures for 
the four housing projects—two white and two 
colored—-which are practically completed at the 
time of this writing: 

Atlanta, Georgia: 


Techwood (White) 
White Negro Total % Negro 


Skilled $296,589.46 8 74,689.87 $371,279.35 20.1 
Semi-skilled 31,287.91 9,744.57 41,032.48 23.7 
Unskilled 47,747.90 126,245.22 173,993.12 72.5 

Total $375,625.27 8210.679.66 $586,304.93 35.9 
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University (Negro) 
skilled $235,110.81 S$ 64,907.13 $300,017.94 21.65 


semi-skilled 335,279.51 5,620.71 38,900.22 14.4 
Unskilled 19,209.95 62,051.70 111,261.65 82.7 
letal $287,600.27 $162,579.54 $450,179.81 36.1 


Montgomery, Alabama: 
Riverside (White) 


White Negro Total Negro 
skilled and 
Semi-skilled $33,373.34 §& 15,048.47 8 48,421.81 31.01 
Unskilled 2,047.00 19,806.50 21,853.30 90.6 
Total $ 35,420.34 § 54,854.77 §$ 70,275.11 49.6 
William Patterson Courts (Negro) 
White Negro Total ‘; Negro 


skilled and 


Semi-skilled $51,193.36 8 19,709.88 S$ 70,903.24 27.8 
Unskilled 4,976.03 34,212.95 39,188.98 87.5 
Total $ 56,109.39 §$ 535,922.85 $110,092.22 48.98 


These results have shown that there is a sufli- 
cient number of Negro artisans in these cities 
to execute the percentages set down, and also 
to facilitate higher percentages. They showed, 
also, that semi-skilled workers should be includ- 
ed in some classification (in accordance with 
local building practice). In the South there was 
no need to attempt to protect Negro unskilled 
labor except in areas where unionization might 
militate against their employment. 

When I visited Indianapolis, I was told that 
it would be impossible to secure employment 
of skilled Negro workers if the job were a union 
job. Indianapolis is one of the most closed shop 
cities in America. Even when a large Negro 
business constructed a new building in the city, 
Negro mechanics were excluded. In order to 
meet this difficulty in the case of the Public 
Works Administration housing project the De- 
partment of Labor agreed to negotiate an agree- 
ment with local union officials. As a result of 
these negotiations, diligent inspection, and rigor- 
ous enforcement, the following results have been 
obtained to date. In 1930 Negroes constituted 
4.9 per cent of the skilled building trades work- 
ers in Indianapolis. To date, Negro mechanics 
have received $6,685.88, or 6.2 per cent of the 
skilled pay roll. Negro laborers as a whole have 
been paid $43,054.27, or 25.9 per cent of the 
total pay roll. 

As a result of earlier proof of practicability, 
the percentages for cities other than Atlanta and 
Montgomery have been raised either almost 
equal to or up to the census percentage. Thus, 
to date, the following percentages have been 
written into specifications for superstructures : 

It should be noted that the inclusion of per- 
centages in contracts was limited to superstruc- 
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SKILLED UNSKILLED 
CITY LABOR LABOR 
Con- Cen-. Con- 
sus tract sus tract 
% % % % 
1. Atlantic City, N. J...... 17.7 5.5 65.38 ND 
2. Birmingham, Ala. ..... 25.31 20 83.30 B80. 
3. Boston, Mass. ........ 2 ND 4. ND 
° ND ND 
5. Cambridge, Mass. ...... ° ND ° ND 
6. Camden, N. J. ° ND 37.6 ND 
7. Charleston, 8S. C. ....... 46.65 35 86.04 ND 
8. Chicago, Ill. ...... : 3.5 3.5 13.2 13. 
> Cincinnati, 0. ...... . 502 5. 70.9 80 
G 4.5 4 30.1 25. 
11. Columbia, 8. C. .... 46.9 35. 90.34 ND 
12. Detroit, Mich ...... . 409 4. 44.8 40 
14. Evansville, Ind. ...... _ ND 30.4 ND 
15. Jacksonville, Fla. ...... 29.28 20. 82.03 ND 
a6. Be. 22.95 20. 67.7 ND 
17. Louieville, Ky. ........ 6.07 6. 60.3 45. 
18. Memphis, Tenn. ....... 29.06 16.5 84.4 71. 
cic 6. 6. 77.7 ND 
20. Minneapolis, Minn. ° ND Low ND 
21. Milwaukee, Wis. ° ND Low ND 
23. Nashville, Tenn. ....... 18.2 15. 71. ND 
2.83 3. 7.29 ND 
24. Omaha, Nebr. ......... ° ND 17. ND 
25. Oklahoma City, Okla. . 1.94 ND 32.2 ND 
26. Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 6.1 6 60.2 60. 
28. Washington, D. C. ..... 12.5 12.5 84.6 84.6 


Note: * denotes less than 2 percent; ** denotes data 
not available; ND denotes no discrimination. 


ture specifications. This was due to two factors: 
(1) In most instances negotiations with unions 
had to be effected and such negotiations take 
time, and (2) in foundation work Negroes are 
usually employed save in instances where per- 
manent staffs of workers are carried from job 
to job, or in types of work for which it is diffi- 
cult to find available colored mechanics. In the 
case of demolition work, there was no need to 
specify percentages since Negroes are almost uni- 
versally employed in large numbers in this work. 


In determining percentages there were two 
factors to be considered in connection with the 
census data: (1) the distribution between skills 
among Negroes in relation to the need for vari- 
ous crafts on the projects, and (2) the avail- 
ability of Negro skilled workers. The second 
of these considerations was the more important. 
Obviously, in an experiment it was important 
to set up conditions which could be enforced, 
and to facilitate the use of competent colored 
skilled workers. To accomplish these objectives, 
it was necessary to make sure that Negro arti- 
sans were available and to try to establish the 
existence and selection of competent workers. 
These considerations explain the variations in 
these percentages from the census proportions. 
For example, in 1930, according to the census, 
3 per cent of the skilled workers attached to the 
building trades in Toledo, Ohio, were colored. 
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As a matter of fact, in October 1935 it was diffi- 
cult to discover a dozen. Most of the Negroes 
who had followed the skilled trades had left the 
city early in the 1930s. 

In Columbia, South Carolina, at the time of 
the initiation of the housing project there were 
no Negro union carpenters. At one time there 
had been a Negro local. After complaints were 
registered against the exclusion of Negro skilled 
workers from work on foundations, the Negro 
carpenters’ local was reorganized. On July 11, 
1936 a member of the staff of the office of the 
Adviser on Negro Affairs submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


“The labor situation in Columbia seems 
to be perfectly satisfactory. Both the pro- 
ject manager and engineer seem to have 
established fair proportions on even the 
contract for the foundations. The entire 
crew of laborers is colored. They have sep- 
arated certain buildings and have crews of 
colored carpenters making the concrete 
forms for the foundations. So far they have 
maintained from thirty-five to fifty per cent 
of the skilled and semi-skilled work among 
colored workmen. From this procedure for 
the foundations, there should be little diffi- 
culty in the maintenance of the percentages 
established for the superstructures in the 
contract.” 


At the time of this writing, there are ten low- 
rent housing projects sufficiently advanced to 
render monthly reports on the employment of 
Negro labor. Six of these are intended primarily 
for Negro occupancy. The distribution of wage 
payments for these projects, as of July 15, 1936, 
is as follows: 
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Time and the Silence Only 


By JONATHAN HENDERSON BROOKS 


White Negro Total % Nezro 
Skilled $1,047,813.92 $196,546.62 $1,244,360.54 15.3 
Semi-skilled 78,081.85 20,748.96 98,830.79 20.99 
Unskilled 225,525.00 403,793.49 629,318.49 64.16 


Total $1,551,420.75 $621,089.07 $1,972,509.82 31.48 


While the present program for Negro labor 
on low-rent housing projects has opened ein- 
ployment to Negroes without jeopardizing the 
organization of building trades workers, it has 
not solved completely the problem. In many 
localities there are license requirements for 
plumbers and electricians. Often Negroes are 
not permitted to qualify for such work and are 
automatically eliminated from employment. 
Since these regulations are in accordance with 
municipal laws and administration, there is 
nothing the Public Works Administration can 
do to change them. The fight here will have 
to be made in the cities where these conditions 
exist. 

After a year-and-a-half’s experience with the 
technique outlined above, I am convinced that 
it is a workable solution to a difficult problem. 
In this instance the Federal Government has 
done more than make a gesture in the direction 
of effectively preventing discriminations against 
colored workers. Here is a program which does 
not correct an abuse after the project is com- 
pleted—as is usually the case when Negroes’ 
rights are being protected—but it sets up a 
criterion which is prima facie evidence of dis- 
crimination. If the contractor does not live up 
to this requirement, it is accepted—until dis- 
proved—that he is discriminating against colored 
workers. Instead of the Government’s having to 
establish the existence of discrimination, it is 
the contractor’s obligation to establish the ab- 
sence of discrimination. 


‘[ #RouGH the long aeons worlds will freeze or burn; 
Time and the silence only abide forever. 


Assured of this, my heart’s beloved and I 
Do not despair because of Earth’s old wrongs ; 


Rather, we heed the assuaging hush of time 
Upon the peaks of pallid moon’s day mountains— 
Time and the ghost of unremembered wind, 


Silent within the midnight caves of moon. 
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A New Educational Force in the South 


—Xavier University >» » » » 


@ By MOTHER M. AGATHA 


AVE you ever visited New Orleans? 
The colorful, romantic city lies in a 


crescent bounded on the south and 
west by the rushing flood of the Mississippi 
sweeping its way to the Gulf of Mexico. From 
the north, Lake Ponchartrain’s storms and 
breezes sweep over it, while again on the cast, 
the waters of the Gulf bring the world’s cargoes 
to its doors. It is an old world city, and a new 
world city too. 

Right in its heart, on Washington Avenue, 
just off Carrollton, the modern visitor may 
glimpse a group of buildings which immedi- 
ately arrest the eye. They are comparatively 
new, but are modeled on the Gothic architec- 
ture of an old world—three beautiful English 
Gothic structures in Indiana limestone. Over 
the main entrance, cut into the stone, appears 
the single word ““NAVIER,” and on the corner- 
stone beside the west entrance, one reads the 
inscription: “God’s greatest work on earth is 
man. Man’s master art is the leading of man 
to God.” Herein lies the key to the faith and 
philosophy which brought into being Xavier, 
a Catholic University for Negro Youth. 

Back in 1915, the Sisters of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, a religious order founded by Reverend 
Mother Katharine Drexel of Philadelphia, 
came to New Orleans at the invitation of the 


The Catholic church established Xavier Col- 
lege in New Orleans. Mother M. Agatha 
tells of the remarkable growth of this new in- 
stitution for the higher education of Negroes. 


late Most Reverend James H. Blenk, S.M., 
D.D., then Archbishop of New Orleans. They 
purchased and renovated the buildings at 5116 
Magazine Street which had just been vacated 
by Old Southern University on its removal to 
Baton Rouge in 1912. In September of 1915, 
the Sisters opened Xavier, a four-year high 
school for Negro youth, known today as Xavier 
Preparatory School. 

The Sisters grasped immediately the neces- 
sities and possibilities of Negro education in the 
South, and quietly and efficiently set about their 
self-appointed task. Step by step, each year saw 
a new barrier crossed, until on October 12, 
1932, the buildings on Washington Avenue 
were dedicated by His Eminence Dennis Car- 
dinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
and the cornerstone laid by His Excellency, the 
late Most Reverend John W. Shaw, Archbishop 
of New Orleans. 

The twenty-one years that have passed since 
“Old Southern” became “New Xavier” have 
witnessed a growth and development, I venture 
to say, unsurpassed in the history of schools for 
Negro youth. Here is a partial list of Xavier's 

achievements : 


Opening of Xavier 


High School 1915 
Opening of Rural Ele- 
Normal School 1917 


Granting of Charter 
by State Legislature 1918 


Opening of Rural Ele- 
mentary Schools in 
Louisiana, taught 
by Xavier graduates 1921 

Teachers’ Training 
College and College 
of Liberal Arts 1925 


Pre-Medical . 1926 
College of Pharmacy.. 1927 
Purchase of new site 1929 
Opening of Xavier 


Group from a Music Festival, Xavier University 


Stadium ............... . 1930 
Erection of three new 
units begun: ............ 1931 
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College Building proper 
Science Hall 

Faculty Building 

New buildings dedicated by His Eminence, Dennis 
Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadel- 


phia, and 
Cornerstone laid by His Excellency, the late Most 
Reverend John W. Shaw, Archbishop of New 
Orleans . 1932 
School of Social Service established 1934 


The increase in enrollment is shown by the 
following table: 


College Enrollment, 1925 47 
College Enrollment, 1932 

(date of transfer to new site) 287 
College Enrollment, opening session 1936 752 
College Enrollment, closing session 1936 829 


Enrollment in 22 Elementary Rural Schools, 
taught for most part by Xavier graduates, 1936 2,364 
Enrollment, Xavier Prep, 1936 358 


The 1936 students came from twenty States 
of the Union, one from the Panama Canal 
Zone, and one from Canada. 


As the real worth of any school or university 
is ultimately shown in the lives and accom- 
plishments of its graduates, a brief glance at 
Xavier’s graduates may give a small idea of the 
force it has come to be in the South. In Octo- 
ber, 1935, the University, compiling the roster 
of its graduates, found that of the 189 students 
who had received degrees since the first gradu- 
ation in 1928, there were: 


4 Principals of Public Schools in New Orleans. 

72 Teachers in these schools and elsewere. Among 
these 72, nineteen girls had entered one or other of 
the Religious Orders and were pursuing their teach- 
ing vocation as nuns. 

37 engaged in social work of some kind. 

12 girls married and carrying on the great vocation 

of mothers and mistresses of homes. 

1 Pharmacists. 

4 engaged in the field of Music. 

12 pursuing further study in chosen fields. 

5 engaged in Insurance, Office and Commercial pur- 

suits. 

Laboratory Assistant at Marine Hospital, New Or- 


leans. 

Football Coach. 

practising Physician. 
Registrar of a College. 
Journalist. 

engaged in Theatrical Art. 
unemployed. 

who could not be located. 
who were deceased. 


_ 
POD 


Many of the boys, of course, had married 
and established comfortable and refined homes. 
To these must be added the fifty-three who 
were graduated May 22nd, 1936, and eight 
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who received degrees at the end of the summer 
session, and of whom exact statistics cannot ° et 
be given. However, two boys have received 
scholarships to the Howard Law School ; a third 
will work for the M.A. degree at Howard. A 
girl—a 95° student, by the way——will attend 
the Law School of the University of Michigan. 
Five have already obtained positions as teac /i- 
ers; two Pharmacy graduates will assist in opcr- 
ating drug stores, and another girl has a_posi- 
tion in the Negro Hall of Exhibits of the Texas 
Centennial at Dallas, Texas. 

Some one may ask the question, “Isn't 
Xavier just another College? What effect has 
she had on the community, the environment in 
which she is located?” To obtain the answer 
to the first part of the question, one must visit 
Xavier. Most visitors leave Xavier with this 
question in their minds or on their lips: “What 
makes Xavier and Xavier students so differ- 
ent?” That they are different is unquestion- 
ably the case. That there is an atmosphere at 
Xavier one scarcely finds elsewhere, is equally 
true. Is it the tradition of an old world culture, 
reborn in a modern age? Or is it the influence 
of the intense interior holiness of consecrated 
lives?) Who knows? 

First of all, Xavier is a very busy place. The 
school curriculum, embodied in a catalogue of 
one hundred twelve pages, is presided over by 
a faculty of fifty members. The scholarship re- 
quirements are high, all students in the college 
of Liberal Arts being required to carry twenty 
semester hours of Philosophy and_ the tradi- 
tional classical curriculum. Xavier believes that 
especially today the student needs this solid 
training in the discipline of the mind. 

In view of the Holy Father's frequentiy ex- 
pressed wish that students in our institutions of 
higher learning study carefully the social prob- 
lems of the day, excellent courses in Sociology 
are offered. The four-year Pre-Medical Course 
is approved by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, while the Science curriculum, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
requires a principal sequence of Science and 
Mathematics, substitutes two modern 
languages for Latin and Greek. 

A Department of Negro History has been 
carried since 1933. The College of Pharmacy, 
accredited by the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, has a high rating, its grad- 
uates ordinarily passing with honors the Louisi- 
ana State Pharmacy examination which is held 
annually at Loyola University, New Orleans. 
This summer, fourteen of the 1936 graduates 
successfully passed this examination, admitting 
them to the practice of Pharmacy in Louisiana. 
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Last year 
the Music 
D e partment 
made a very 
successful 
venture into 
the field of 
Grand 
Opera. 
Gounod’s 
and Leonca- 
vello’s “I Pa- 
gliacci’” were 
rendered be- 

fore an audi- 


ence of many 
distinguished 
white citizens of New Orleans, many local musi- 
cians, as well as the relatives and friends of the 
students. Everything connected with the produc- 
tion of these performances was attended to by 
the students themselves. Even the scenery was 
made by the Art group, and most of the cos- 


A 1936 Graduate, Xavier 


tumes by the girls in Home Economics. The . 


auditorium at Xavier on these two nights was a 
dream of beauty, brought into being by the stu- 
dents under the guidance of the Sisters. 

The Dramatic Society presented two plays 
during the year: one, “EVERYWOMAN,” a 
revival in a modern form of old medieval 
drama, under the direction of the beloved Dr. 
Murphy, in which Xavier's dramatic star, Miss 
Charlotte McGaffey, scored a great success; the 
other, a Passion Play, brought the Lenten sea- 
son to a close. 

The Physical Education and Athletic De- 
partment scored a brilliant season last year in 
football and basketball. Xavier's football team 
met most of the best teams of the Southeast and 
Southwest. The Tennis, Track and Field Meets 
held annually, afforded healthful competition 
and brought out new stars. Xavier’s track men 
represented her in both the Southeast and 
Southwest. Her basketball team made a name 
for itself along the Southeastern Coast. The 
brilliant guidance of Mr. Wright and the addi- 
tion of Ralph Metcalfe, the Olympic runner, 
to the Athletic faculty, should mean a great 
year for XNavier’s Athletic squad. 

In the field of amateur journalism also, 
Xavier scored a triumph. The College paper, 
“The Xavier Herald,” edited by the students’ 
with Mr. Oscar Bouise as Faculty Adviser, last 
year for the third consecutive year, received 
from the Catholic School Press Association, the 
annual award of “All Catholic” honors given 
to outstanding newspapers, magazines and year- 
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books in Catholic institutions throughout the 
country. In 1936, the award for major univer- 
sities and colleges was shared by St. Louis Uni- 
versity and Xavier University. 

Recognizing Xavier as an important and in- 
tegral part of the life of New Orleans, in the 
summer of 1935, the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Committee requested the College to con- 
duct the F.E.R.A. Teacher Training Center for 
teachers of adult classes in the State of Louis- 
iana. The request came just as the Summer 
Session was completed, and the faculty looking 
forward to a few weeks well-earned respite from 
school duties. Nevertheless, the Center was 
opened and ran until September 6th, having an 
attendance of over 350 persons representing 
every parish in Louisiana. 

That an interest in the school has been awak- 
ened in the community at large is shown by the 
readiness to serve and help exhibited by the 
Advisory Board of the School of Social Service, 
embodying as it does names from every depart- 
ment of Social Service in the City of New Or- 
leans. Then, too, the Louisiana State Library 
Association has held its annual meeting at Xav- 
ier for two consecutive years. Tulane’s Profes- 
sor of Archaeology, Dr. Franz Blon, fresh from 
his researches in Mayan life in Central Amer- 
ica, was asked to give an interesting illustrated 
lecture on his Mayan discoveries and invited 
faculty and students to his museum at Tulane 
University. Many other proofs of this interest 
might be cited, but the principal recent evidence 
of it is the cooperation and aid given by dis- 
tinguished leading citizens of all creeds and 
professions during the Xavier University Build- 
ing Campaign inaugurated to help raise funds 
for a Library Building. 

Xavier's rapid increase in enrollment placed 
a heavy bur- 
den on_ her 
library facili- 
ties, so much 
so that it was 
felt a new 
library build- 
ing was a ne- 
cessity. This 
need was al- 
so recognized 
by the Gen- 
eral Educa- | 
tion Board. 
Quoting 
from the An- 
nual Report, 
1934-35, 
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@ By EARL BROWN 


with the memorable ones, a comparatively 

new phenomenon has risen on the political 
panorama—the Negro vote. Both major parties 
have frankly gone out for it more than ever 
before. Political diagnosticians predict it will 
probably be the deciding factor in many doubt- 
ful states in the North. The Republicans lament 
the fact that so much of this vote has been 
lured away by the Democrats. The Farley- 
ites are counting on it, but not too assuredly, to 
lift the donkey over the wire first in many 
pivotal states on Election Day. 


I N an election year, which will be ranked 


The Republicans blame the New Deal relief 
program for the loss of a big slice of the colored 
vote; and in this they are partly right. The 
truth is, however, that the Republicans should 
put the other part of the blame on themselves, 
for they have stood idly by for a long time and 
let the Democrats cut in on their hitherto ex- 
clusive Negro preserves, without even so much 
as lifting a little finger to prevent it. The 
majority of the Negro voters in New York City 
have supported the Democratic ticket nationally 
and locally for at least eight years; and in St. 
Louis, they were the main factor in electing a 
Democratic administration in 1933, before the 
first relief measure was sponsored by President 
Roosevelt. While what today appears to be a 
revolution among the Negro voters was coming 
of fruition in a big way in New York and 
Missouri, similar changes on a smaller scale 
were also occurring in other large cities. The 
New Deal was only an added impetus. 


In order to understand the causes for the 
sizeable shift in the Negro vote from the Repub- 
lican to the Democratic party it is necessary to 
go all the way back to the Reconstruction era. It 
is at least partly true that the equalitarian ideal 
prompted the passage of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments; but it cannot be en- 
tirely denied that it was politically expedient 
for the victorious Republican party to capture 
the defeated South a second time with Negro 
votes. This definitely assured Republican su- 
premacy, which, at the close of the War Be- 
tween the States, was not necessarily so—if the 
solid South had remained intact as it was before 
Appomattox. It was approximately a genera- 
tion after the Civil War before the Republicans 
knew that they were in the majority and that 
they could normally elect a Republican Presi- 


An historical analysis of the events which have 
led to the division of the Negro vote. Mr. 
Brown has recently contributed a series of ar- 
ticles in the New York "Herald Tribune" on 
the Negro voter and the coming election. 


dent without the aid of the Negro voters in th: 
South. 

As a matter of fact, they silently helped th: 
Southern Democrats disfranchise the race, fo: 
both parties have ignored the Negro voting ques- 
tion in the South, and neither one wants it 
brought out into the open. They say it is dyna- 
mite. A few claim, however, that to bring th 
question out into daylight is democratic. 

The most regrettable thing about the 
disfranchisement of the Negroes in the South 
is that the six million colored people living 
in that section are ‘stooges’ for Republican poli- 
ticlans, white and black. This is so because 


delegates to the Republican National Conven- 


tion go quadrennially from the solidly Demo- 
cratic South. And until Bascom C. Slemp, of 
Virginia, convinced former President Herbert 
Hoover that the solid South wouldn’t be so 
solid if only lily-white delegates represented the 
southern states at the party’s national conven- 
tions, most of these delegates were colored. The 
Republican Party under Mr. Hoover attempted 
to secure its gains made in the South in 1928, 
when four states in that section went Repub- 
lican, by limiting the Negro delegates in the 
national convention. The party was very suc- 
cessful in doing this in 1932, and again this 
year. 

It has been alleged time and time again that 
Negro leaders of the state delegations to the 
national convention reaped a veritable gold 
mine by selling the delegates en masse to the 
highest bidder. At the Republican Convention 
in 1912, it is claimed that part of the reason 
why Theodore Roosevelt lost the nomination was 
because the Negro delegates from the southern 
states were bought by President William H. 
Taft’s backers. It is true, we know, that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt expressed bitterness after the 
convention, not solely because the Negro dele- 
gates were bought by Taft men, but because 
they represented ‘rotten boroughs’ in the South. 

The first Roosevelt knew, however, as well 
as practically all Republican politicians, that 
the price paid to the Negro politicians for their 
delegates was part of the pay-off for their sup- 
port of the right candidate at the convention. 
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‘The other part were the Federal jobs, such as 
postmasterships and judgeships, which went al- 
ways to the white southern Republicans. 

Because it was true that practically all Negro 
voters in the country were Republicans, the 
Negro Republican politicians really never had 
anybody to lead. Nevertheless, these “leaders” 
made eloquent orations at political rallies about 
the virtues of their party and the hard job they 
had fighting for the race. This is all they ever 
did for anybody but themselves. Meantime, 
the white party leaders sat back and counted 
the Negro vote in the North before Election 
Day. They also ignored the pleas of a few 
determined colored folk to make the race an 
integral part of the party by helping to shape 
its policies, at least those concerning the Negro. 
Since the colored vote was already “‘in the bag,” 
the white leaders gave the Negroes very scanty 
patronage in the North. 

Discontent with the Republican Party on the 
part of a few Negroes first crystallized into an 
abortive revolt as far back as 1912. Because of 
the split in the Republican ranks in that year, 
a handful of Negroes, led by William Monroe 
Trotter of Boston, offered to support former 
President Woodrow Wilson, provided he would 
sponsor some legislation favorable to the race 
and give the leaders some patronage. It is al- 
leged that Mr. Wilson agreed to the deal, but 
turned the leaders down later. Anyhow, Mon- 
roe Trotter headed a small group of Negroes, 
who went to call on Mr. Wilson in the White 
House, apparently to demand from the Presi- 
dent something for their meager support. Mr. 
Wilson dismissed the delegation when the dis- 
cussion became acrimonious. 

If the first attempt of the Negroes to enter 
the Democratic party was unsuccessful, the sec- 
ond, which was entirely different, was reason- 
ably successful. 

It dates from the World War. During the 
war and the years immediately thereafter, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negroes migrated from 
the South to the North, and they settled almost 
entirely in the large cities, where political activ- 
ity is greatest, and where the Democratic party 
is strongest. Meanwhile, many young Negroes 
educated in white northern universities also set- 
tled in the northern cities to begin their careers. 
Most of these men and a few women were not 
only anxious to forget the accepted cause of the 
Civil War and everything connected with the 
race’s ignominious past, but they were also 
perspicacious enough to see that they had to ally 
themselves with the local party in power for 
personal security and progress as well as that of 
the race. 
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Thus, in New York City and Boston, nor- 
mally Democratic strongholds, many colored 
leaders became active in the local Democratic 
machines. Moreover, the local Democratic 
parties, particularly Tammany Hall, encouraged 
the few ambitious Negro Democrats to work for 
the party among their people. In the mayoralty 
campaign in New York City in 1925, James J. 
Walker, Democratic candidate, said in Harlem, 
“I won’t do a thing for Negroes. Nor will I 
do anything for Jews or Irishmen. But as 
Mayor of this great City I'll work for the peo- 

4 The house came down, for this equalitarian 
principle was exactly what the Negro Demo- 
cratic leaders had been preaching to the colored 
voters. From this date, Harlem went Demo- 
cratic; and now, according to recent elections, 
the majority of the voters are Democrats, New 
Deal or no New Deal. 


It must be said that Tammany was too wise 
to give the Negroes merely sugar-coated words. 

It gave them jobs, too. As far back as 1919, 
Ferdinand Q. Morton, now Civil Service Com- 
missioner of the City, was appointed Assistant 
District Attorney through Boss Charles F. Mur- 
phy, who did more than any other local Demo- 
crat to sponsor the Negroes in Tammany Hall. 
Now, there is a Negro Tammany Hall district 
leader in Harlem ; two Municipal Court judges ; 
two Aldermen ; two Assemblymen ; one Assistant 
State Attorney Generali; three Assistant District 
Attorneys; a Civil Service Commissioner and 
a large number of lesser city and state em- 
ployees such as court clerks, deputy sheriffs, 
secretaries, marshalls, etc. Including the Civil 
Service employees and approximately seven 
hundred school teachers, Negroes employed by 
the City of New York earn annually at least 
$3,000,000, most of which came by way of 
Tammany Hall. 

In the oncoming Presidential election, the 
New Deal will certainly play no small part in 
the way the Negroes in New York vote, because 
the Roosevelt relief program has kept many of 
them alive. Nevertheless, the New Deal is not 
the only reason why the Negro voters in New 
York will support the national and local Demo- 
cratic tickets. Since Jimmy Walker’s first ad- 
ministration they have given a majority of their 
votes to the Democrats; and the reasons are 
simple—encouragement, recognition, organiza- 
tion, political jobs and other favors politicians 
gleefully distribute to the “peepul,” especially 
a minority group in a metropolis, where the 
man farthest down is always in need of help. 

What has been done in New York City is 
also taking place in St. Louis. In 1928, the 
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locai Democratic Party in St. Louis, nominated 
Joseph L. McLemore, Negro lawyer, as the 
candidate for the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives from the Twelfth Missouri District. 
The white voters in the district supported him, 
but the majority of the colored voters, who com- 
prise nearly one-half of the district, voted for 
the white Republican candidate. McLemore 
lost by 20,000 votes. 

Because of actual disgust with the local Re- 
publican party, a large number of the Negro 
voters in St. Louis voted for Bernard L. Dick- 
mann, Democratic candidate, for Mayor in 
1933, and he won. This was the first time in 
twenty-two years that a Democrat had won the 
mayoralty election in St. Louis; and up to that 
time the solid Negro Republican vote, 46,000, 
prevented it. 

Following the example of Tammany Hall, 
the Democratic leaders in St. Louis made a bid 
for Negro votes by giving the leaders patronage, 
improving educational conditions in the Negro 
schools, and helping high and low in a thousand 
different ways, whenever they needed it. Mean- 
time, the Republican party, which seems to be 
indifferent or stupid insofar as the Negro vote 
is concerned, does nothing but cry “thief!” at 
the Democrats, who are playing the “old army 
game” of politics. Sidney Revels Redmond of 
St. Louis, Negro Harvard graduate, and grand- 
son of former Senator Hiram A. Revels of Mis- 
sissippi, said: “The Republican Party locaily 
and nationally will lose all of the Negro vote 
in the North, if it doesn’t wake up. In 1933, 
the Republican mayoralty candidate here said, 
before 500 leading Negro and white citizens, 
when asked about giving Negroes jobs as fore- 
men in the city’s slop removal department, that 
he didn’t think Negroes wanted jobs that good.” 

What has already happened among the Negro 
voters in New York City and St. Louis is also 
happening in practically every large city in the 
North. Moreover, in almost every instance, the 
trek to the local Democratic parties had begun 
before the New Deal, although it was only in 
driblets. The New Deal was simply the great 
putsch, and relief was the modus operandi. 

The Republicans now look with alarm upon 
the outcome of the Negroes entering the Demo- 
cratic party, claiming that the southern Demo- 
crats are bound to resent fraternizing with 
colored people. In addition, the Republicans 


have hauled out the old cry of Negro domina- 
tion of the Democratic party in the South! 
This is being done to frighten the Negro voters 
back into line and to wave the red flag of race 
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prejudice before the southern whites. In so 
far as observation counts, the Republican lea.|- 
ers haven't gotten very far with this kind 5f 
strategy. 

In the first place, the Negro Democrat 
voters in the North know that there is as much 
difference between a northern Democrat and 
a southern Democrat as there is between New 
York and South Carojiina. Any comparison «| 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of the former stat: 
and Senator Ellison D. Smith of the latter wil! 
bear this out. Secondly, Negroes in the North 
now know that there is no difference at all be- 
tween a white southern Democrat and a white 
southern Republican in their attitude toward 
the race; and that the political question in the 
South is a racial one and not a party one. As 
a matter of fact, Negroes now prefer men in 
public life like Senators Wagner and Costigan 
to many Republican office-holders. In 1930, 
Negro voters in Ohio supported the Democrati: 
Senatorial candidate over the Republican, be- 
cause the latter voted to seat Judge John J. 
Parker in the United States Supreme Court. 

Although the South continues to produce too 
many men like Eugene Talmadge, Huey Long 
and Ellison D. Smith, there seems to be a faint 
ray of liberalism glimmering in certain parts oI 
it. At least the New Deal has read temporarily 
out of the picture some of the avowed Negro 
baiters in Congress; and in spite of the fact that 
the New Deal southern Democratic Congress- 
men still welch in the open on such things as 
the anti-lynching bill, portents for the better are 
discernible in this section. 

They are nothing for the Negro to become 
optimistic over; nevertheless, these social-polit- 
ical signs in Dixie point for the first time to an 
attempt on the part of intelligent Negroes and 
white people to work out a more equitable ad- 
justment of the so-called race problem in the 
South. 

No one can predict now how the Negro vote 
will go on Election Day. One thing is certain, 
however, it will play a major part in determin- 
ing which candidate gets the electoral votes in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and West 
Virginia. For in these nine states, the so-called 
Negro vote is the balance of power in any close 
election. Most of the ballots in these states and 
any other marked opposite the Democratic em- 
blem by the Negroes will not be due to the 
New Deal’s relief measures exclusively, but to 
local and now some national recognition by the 
Democratic party. 
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A County Health Program» » » 


@ By LOUISE LOVE BROMLEY 


IVID and encouraging contrasts mark 

the Negro health situation Essex 

County, N. J., today, as compared with 
a decade ago. The great change is in commun- 
ity attitude. Results as reflected in mortality 
statistics are also beginning to appear. In 1926 
nobody seemed to care, and no special signifi- 
cance Was attached to the fact that Negro tuber- 
culosis deaths were five times as great as among 
whites. At that time housing conditions were as 
vile as circumstances can conspire to make them. 
“What of it,” seemed to be the public attitude. 

Today, even with depression conditions still 
besetting, there is improvement and more is in 
sight. The public attitude, white and colored. 
is vastly more alert. The work of one organiza- 
tion, the Essex County Tuberculosis League, has 
been a great factor in this achievement, and for 
the encouragement of other groups who may 
face similar situations this article is written. First 
let us consider the background of facts: 

“New Jersey has a larger percentage of Ne- 
groes in its population than any other northern 
or mid-western section of the United States. 
The 1930 Census of population showed that 
in New Jersey’s population of 4,041,554, there 
were 208,828 Negroes who formed 5.2 per cent 
of the total. 

“The population is largely urban, 83.7 per 
cent living in cities or incorporated villages of 
2500 persons in 1930 as against 78.8 per cent in 
1920. This rapid urbanization of Negroes has 
been responsible for many problems which have 
seriously affected the group.””* 

From the standpoint of housing, 


A Health Program to reduce the mortality and 
morbidity among Negroes which has achieved 
notable results in northern New Jersey. Mrs. 
Bromley is a graduate of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. . 


health problems, since it is the only infectious 
disease where the colored death rate is four, 
and in some counties, five times higher than 
that of the whites. Although the death rate 
of the whites has shown a very striking down- 
ward trend, the Negro death rate has seriously 
lagged behind. In Essex County the mortality 
rate for tuberculosis is nearly five times as high 
as the white, and in Newark it is over five 
times as high. An analysis of the records in 
the various communities shows that where there 
is congestion and heavy industry, the rates for 
both groups are high. A review of the rec- 
ords shows that the stimulus for setting up a 
program of Negro Health came from the New 
Jersey Urban League as early as 1924. In 
1925 a full-time health worker among Negroes 
was appointed and the groundwork laid for 
the present work. The Urban League con- 
tinues to lend full support to both state and 
county health work. 

Plans have been effected whereby health com- 
mittees, including representatives of social agen- 
cies, churches, schools, and medical societies 
were set up in the three important centers of the 
county, namely: Newark, Montclair, and the 
Oranges. The function of these committees may 
be summed up briefly: to sponsor and co-ordi- 
nate health programs among Negroes in the local 
community, 


Negroes have been limited to the 
“blighted areas” found in the old- 
est residential sections of the cities 
and townships. Many families have 
been crowded into houses and 
apartments that would not ade- 
quately accommodate single fam- 
ilies. This condition, together with 
the lack of sufficient food and 
clothing, has helped to produce 
very serious health problems 


among Negroes here as in other 

sections of the country. 
Pulmonary tuberculosis in New 

Jersey is one of its most serious 


*Survey of New Jersey, Ira De A. Reid. 
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A COUNTY HEALTH PROGRAM 


In the early planning for proj- 
ects, the National Youth Adminis. 
tration placed great emphasis upon 
the fitting of projects to the needs 
of youth as well as the needs of 
the communities. It was felt that 
no finer contribution could be 
made by the youth than endeay- 
oring to raise the health standards 
in the community in which he 
lived. 

After deciding on these factors, 
the next move was to contact the 
Essex County Tuberculosis League 
and to discuss with them fully, the 


Nursery Group—Ages 4-6, Montclair Health Project 


As a result of the continuous efforts of these 
voluntary and official groups, some new features 
have developed. Health officers in each com- 
munity are more aware of the problems of Negro 
sections of the community, and are giving full 
cooperation in improving the general health of 
the whole community. A Diagnostic Clinic set 
up under joint auspices of the Newark Depart- 
ment of Health and the Essex County Tubercu- 
losis League, in a public school in Newark, so 
increased health consciousness in a Negro area 
that it has become a definite part of the pro- 
gram. 

Professional education for Negro doctors 
who, in this county, are consistently barred from 
hospital practice, has received much attention in 
the Negro Health Program. Institutes in cooper- 
ation with local hospitals and sanatoria have 
stimulated interest in special fields. At the pres- 
ent time two Negro physicians are in training 
for special work in the field of pneumo-therapy 
at the Essex Mountain Sanatorium. Nutrition 
work for mothers clubs in Baby stations was ini- 
tiated through the cooperation of the League, 
the Newark Department of Health, and the 
State Emergency Relief Administration in 1934- 
1935. Throughout the year a consistent -health 
education program through motion-pictures, lec- 
tures, health exhibits, physical examinations, 
focuses attention on special health problems of 
the group. 


Health Projects Operating Under the 
National Youth Administration 


A stimulus to the development of the health 
programs operating in New Jersey under the 
various health agencies may be attributed to the 
development of the health projects operating 
under the National Youth Administration of 
New Jersey. 


needs of the communities in which 
we were desirous of starting proj- 
ects. The National Youth Administration 
felt that this particular agency had been oper- 
ating for the past seven years in these com- 
munities and had been attempting a_ well 
rounded program for the entire community. As 
a result of this conference a proposal for a 
health project for the city of Montclair was sub- 
mitted to the State Administrative Office and 
approved in the month of February. In a second 
conference, with the Tuberculosis League, it was 
decided that a similar project be submitted for 
approval to operate in the city of Orange. 

A brief description of the health projects 
shows what can be accomplished by communi- 
ties in which most of the social forces are work- 
ing for certain definite objectives. 

The purpose of the health projects is to raise 
the standards of health by the spreading of 
knowledge among the people of the communi- 
ties and to encourage boys and girls employed, 
to become more health conscious through a pro- 
gram of health education. 

In certain communities, character building 
agencies have acted as co-sponsors, but on the 
three projects operating in the state, the Essex 
County Tuberculosis League and the Hudson 
County Tuberculosis League have acted as co- 
sponsors. 

Great care has been exercised in the selection 
of personnel to operate the health projects be- 
cause it has been the desire of the National 
Youth Administration to employ workers that 
have had some previous training in the health 
field. A check up of the projects reveals that 
among those employed are two Registered nur- 
ses, one physician and a trained social worker. 

The youth workers have been divided into 
three groups, the Dramatic Group, the Art 


Group, and the Shop Group. 
(Continued on Page 316) 
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@ By OSCAR BARON 


l. THE VOICE IN THE SHACK 
|: WAS a dilapidated shack squatting on an 


unsightly garbage dump just outside the 

Memphis city limits; as if, aware of its 
degradation, it had withdrawn sufficiently from 
the clean-dressed, clean-smelling people of the 
city’s streets. Its roof, an agonized patchwork 
of rusted billboard tin and second-hand boards, 
reached to the level of one’s eyes, so that the 
colored tenants within must have had forever 
to go about hunched and bent. But looking 
down you saw that its base was considerably 
below street level, five stone blocks insanely 
askew like a Dadaist sculpture leading to a door 
ened upon unhealthy darkness. Worms and 
parasitic lice had eaten into the rotting wood 
of the outside, leaving a confusion of tiny, gro- 
tesque gutters like sores. A stovepipe protruded 
cockily from the corner of its roof, and thin, sick 
smoke came out of it. The offensive smell of 
fsh frying in rancid oil lay heavily over the 
sidewalk outside. 

It was not beautiful as many ugly things are 
wmetimes beautiful, but it was grimly fascinat- 
ing for its utter lack of beauty. A _ radio 
«reeched from the darkness within and cracked 
the silence over the dump, and then was mo- 
mentarily quiet. A voice, smooth as the velvet 
of a queen’s gown, slick as the polish on a 
Rolls-Royce, voluptuous as the fragrance of a 
mistress’s bed, resonant as the love-song of a 
healthy, well-fed Metropolitan Opera Tristan, 
announced with diction as precise and immacu- 
late as a visiting British author’s, the hour of 
the day and the particular virtues of General 
Electric refrigerators. 


ll. THE PROUD LADY 


Daughter of twenty centuries of beautiful 
women, there is the pride of a queen and the 
blaze of a pure spirit in her dark fiery eyes. 
Noble and heroic her stature, noble and heroic 
her high breast and defiant chin and long sculp- 
tured throat and forehead. Neither to the right 
nor to the left of her does she condescend to 
look on her undisturbed procession ; straight to 
the sun are the eyes of this thoroughbred. Hers 
is the subtlety of serpents, the elusiveness of the 
doe, the passion of music, the recklessness of 
wind, the quietude of the caged tigress, the po- 
tency of a dagger. She is Delilah and Diana 
and Juno and Sappho and de Medici and Jo- 


Pen sketches of the South by a careful ob- 
server. Not the whole picture—but authentic 
and vivid. Pessimistic in mood but sympa- 
thetic in treatment. 


sephine and the woman of the Song of Songs. 
She 1s a young colored girl walking the narrow 
cobbled sidestreets of Savannah on her way to 
work, and a bundle of laundry balanced mirac- 
ulously on her head confutes the cast-iron gospe! 
of the Social Register. 


lll, TIME, RELATIVE 


Grass grows on the sidewalks of Baxter, in 
the dirt between the rotting wood planks and 
heavily along the sides. I had seen a little girl, 
on her way home from school, make a wide de- 
tour around a cow who was nibbling at the 
grass between the boards. It was exquisite to 
see the fright in her eyes at the sight of that 
poor harmless cow. Just out of town a flock 
of geese strutted along the highway like German 
soldicrs, and when I stopped to watch them 
they hissed and spat terrifically at me and 
chased me away. They meant business, because 
they chased me quite a distance. A mile or so 
out of town there was nothing but railroad 
track and level, sandy plain, with here and there 
occasional pine trees or patches of scrub to re- 
lieve the monotony. It was typical Georgia 
coast country, warm and barren and windy. 
Two Negro boys, sturdy and noble bare-headed 
giants, dressed in ragged jumpers, came slowly 
up the road toward me and nodded warily in 
answer to my greeting, deferentially, as if I 
were the giant and they the weaker white men. 
A half-mile or so farther on an ancient cabin 
stood plain for all to see. There were no doors, 
no windows, only square holes for the clean 
warm wind to blow through all day long. A 
rusty one-legged alarm clock stood on a box 
near a rocker. An old colored woman smoking 
a pipe came around the side of the cabin and 
stared at me in a friendly, quizzical way. When 
I asked her if the clock was going she said that 
it was, and that it was the correct time. The 
clock showed three; it was at least two hours 
slow because I had left Baxter at four, and that 
was an hour ago. 


IV. WOLVES AND SHEEP 


This town has a bad reputation for the many 
Negroes it has lynched. It is one of those small 
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southern towns that presents a superficial as- 
pect of idyllic charm to the visitor from the 
North, and has more churches than it really 
needs for the type of people who are its natives. 
On Saturday nights it comes to life. The na- 
tives stand about on the sidewalks in groups, 
wearing jumpers and chewing tobacco and 
laughing raucously, and go to the local movie, 
or perhaps discuss the last or the next lynching. 
Saturday night I go to the movie too with many 
of them. It is a ten-cent movie, its outside 
bedecked with gaudy violent lithographs show- 
ing erotic scenes from the feature picture. The 
picture is the same that first-rate people saw 
at first-rate houses; only the posters are differ- 
ent, brighter and more colorful and suggestive 
for these people who are known as lynchers. 

Inside it is small, dark and smelly. I sit 
down near the door and my heart misses a beat 
as the seat sinks almost to the floor. 

They are showing a Micky Mouse film. On 
the screen is an audience of barnyard animals 
sitting in a crudely-improvised theatre in a barn, 
watching a pig perform a song and dance. The 
pig is jolly and clever; the audience of animals 
laughs at his antics and the human audience 
in the movie laughs too. After the pig does his 
turn a large bull comes on and walks a tight- 
rope while balancing a pitchfork on ‘1's nose. 
His position on the rope is extremely precarious ; 
once or twice it seems that he will topple over, 
and the audience of animals gasps and holds its 
breath until the bull rights itself once again. It 
is fascinating to see because really it is impos- 
sible for so huge a beast to trip so daintily along 
so tenuous a rope. But he finally makes the 
other side and the audience of animals ap- 
plauds wildly. Everyone in the ten-cent movie 
applauds wildly too. Sheep . and wolves. 


V. THE TASTE OF DEATH 


This too is the United States: a four-corner 
intersection on a Mississippi dirt road, early in 
March. It is wet and cold, the penetrating wet 
cold of underground tombs. No wind, no move- 
ment, only the great gray silence of the heavy 
wet cold. No human life, only a_ buzzard 
perched majestically on the topmost limb of a 
dead bare apple tree; a lone anarchist in a land 
of desolation. 

The brown earth of the dirt road is deep- 
ridged and petrified, unyielding to the touch of 
the foot; the wasted fields on either side of it 
rock-strewn and weedy. A dirty faded cigarette 
package lies crushed on the ground; who once 
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passed here and threw it carelessly away is now 
a ghost. Moaning comes out of the disi ince. 
the melancholy cries of a train rushing ter ified 
out of this wasteland. Misery in the slate sky, 
in the barren brown earth, in the bones ©: the 
wanderer. 

This too is America; but here over this leso- 
lation has stalked a profligate Moloch, ravag- 
ing and conquering for a kingdom of worms. 
A dead cold sun draws what warmth it nay 
from the land; but the land is adamant in its 
utter gloom. Only the worms may walt. in 
its belly and the buzzards pick at its fleshlessness, 

In the valley beyond the ridge of a slope clap. 
board houses huddle confusedly together about 
a freight shed at a railroad siding. Two anacemi 
Negroes like corpses are propped stiff against 
the platform of the shed. Their hands are 
thrust deep in their pockets, their eyes transfixed 
in awe at nothingness. 

The Negroes, astonished, straighten slowly at 
the approach of a white stranger and point to 
a rickety wood store across the way in answer 
to the white man’s question for a place to eat. 
They remain standing and watch him cross 
over. A puddle of malarious water choked with 
offal like the scum of a bayou lies in the middle 
of the road; the white man hurdles it and goes 
into the store. An old woman in a black taf- 
feta gown with white lace collar choking her 
scrawny neck looks up; behind her a young 
long-limbed mustee with hair tied in knots finds 
shelter against the intruder. 

The old woman’s face has the passivity of a 
death-mask. She points to a table in the corner 
at the end of a long grocery counter; oilcloth, 
once white, now worn thin and scarred with 
scabs, covers the table. She grunts harshly in 
the colored girl’s direction and they both busy 
themselves in the kitchen to prepare the 
stranger's meal. There is the stale smell of 
must in the store. 

A plate of fatty pork covered with ochreous 
gravy and three limp yams is set on the table, 
knife and fork and spoon placed at the side of 
the dish by the mustee’s emaciated fingers. The 
metai of the silverware is dull and spotted, cov- 
ered with thin grease. The girl sets corn bis- 
cuits and crabapple jelly on the table and then 
retires quickly. Her gingham dress is old and 
worn, torn at the breast. She returns to the 
old white woman at the kitchen door and they 
both stand there and stare fixedly at the 
stranger. He slices into the pork ; it is as tender 


as butter; he chews the meat. 
It is ice-cold. 


It has the taste of death. 
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The Plight of the Pennsylvania Negro 


@ By BLANCHE J. PAGET 


FEW decades ago Lord Bryce, author of 

“The American Commonwealth,” pre- 

dicted that in time the Negro popula- 
tion of the United States would gravitate to the 
lower and hotter regions along the Atlantic 
coast and the Gulf of Mexico. But events have 
a way of confounding the best of prophets. For 
the past thirty-five years the center of colored 
population has been moving north and east, 
drawn by the suction of our great industrial 
centers. 

Pennsylvania, because of its accessibility and 
opportunities for employment, early became a 
Mecca for Negroes and the tolerant Quaker 
spirit welcomed them. Following the severe de- 
pression of 1893-97, there was an influx of 
Negroes to the Philadelphia area, lured by the 
establishment of new manufacturing plants and 
by openings in domestic and personal service 
afforded by the rapidly expanding suburbs. The 
United States census of 1910 showed 37,000 
more Negroes in Pennsylvania than that of 
1900, nearly 23,000 of whom had accrued to 
Philadelphia. Foreign immigration, which 
reached its peak about 1910, caused a slacken- 
ing in the demand for colored labor which was 
reflected in lessened migration. In 1915, when 
the tide of aliens was cut off, the demands of 
the war industries caused a second and greater 
influx of Negroes. This was largely to urban, 
industrial centers, especially to the Pittsburgh 
area. In 1930, about two thirds of the Negroes 
living in that city were found to have been 
born outside of Pennsylvania. The colored pop- 
ulation of Philadelphia had also more than 
tripled. 

The more recent Negro migrants have con- 
sisted largely of raw plantation workers, with a 
sprinkling of skilled artisans from southern 
cities. Many were brought in by the labor agents 
of northern firms. A number were imported to 
break the steel strike of 1919, in some cases 
permanently displacing white workers. Negroes 
were also used as strike breakers in the coal 
strikes of the 1920 decade. In addition, droves 
of Negroes flocked north in response to enthusi- 
astic letters from friends, who had_ preceded 
them and made good. 

The majority of these migrants were young ; 
many unattached men. Most of them were field 
hands or share-croppers who had lived in abject 
poverty, seldom seeing a bit of cash. Some were 
illiterate. The surprising thing is not that many 


What has happened to the thousands of 
migrants from the South who poured into 
Pennsylvania 1915-22? Miss Paget tells us how 
they were affected by the Depression and the 
efforts to meet the problems created thereby. 


of them have now fallen upon evil days, but 
that so many have succeeded. Nevertheless, the 
plight of much of the colored population of 
Pennsylvania is truly desperate, and it is doubt-. 
less typical of the situation among Negroes in 
other northern communities. The following pic- 
ture of conditions is based upon numerous re- 
searches which have been made by public au- 
thorities and private agencies. 

A large percentage of the Negroes in Penn- 
sylvania, particularly in the Philadelphia area, 
are engaged in domestic and personal service, 
although since 1915 an increasing number have 
entered the field of industry. There are more 
“emplovables” among Negroes than among 
whites, chiefly because more colored women 
work outside of the home. The Armstrong Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia states that the proportion 
of married women who work is 39 per cent 
among Negroes; but 14/2 per cent among white 
home makers. 

As the newest arrivals and (usually) unskilled 
workers, Negroes like previous alien groups, 
have been forced to accept the most menial, 
the least desirable, the lowest paid positions. 
Male colored migrants have found places main- 
ly in the heavy industries, taking the positions 
most difficult to fill, i. e., the hottest, the heaviest, 
the most exposed and the most odoriferous 
and dirty jobs. To a lesser extent, they have 
found openings in what one writer calls the 
“vacuum” occupations, such as garage attend- 
ants, truck drivers and chauffeurs. Except in 
the employ of a few large operators, Negro 
miners are not found in Pennsylvania. Before 
the depression paralyzed those industries, 15,000 
Negroes were employed in building and con- 
struction in the State. The great majority of 
colored men are unskilled laborers, often en- 
geged in casual jobs such as that of longshore- 
man, a notoriously uncertain occupation. 

In 1929 about 20,000 Negroes were employed 
in the iron and steel industries in Pennsylvania. 
This is the brightest spot in the picture. Certain 
studies made in Pittsburgh in 1934 revealed 
that, although Negroes comprise but 6 per cent 
of the population of Allegheny County, 8 per 
cent of the iron and steel workers were colored. 

Four out of five male Negro workers were em- 
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ployed in these industries. Most of them were 
concentrated in a few big plants where preju- 
dice is inoperative and only efficiency counts. 
Many were first brought in as strike breakers 
and it was noted that they were widely distribu- 
ted through different departments. The fact 
that Negroes are in the main unorganized has 
doubtless been a factor in their retention, but 
many are engaged in highly skilled processes. 

There is evidence of an increase in the num- 
ber of skilled colored workers in the heavy man- 
ufacturing industries, especially in iron and steel 
_ processes. This latter has continued in spite of 
the depression. The Pittsburgh studies brought 
out the fact that, whereas in 1918 over 98 per 
cent of the Negroes in the local steel industry 
were laborers, in 1934 only about 46 per cent 
were unskilled, over ten per cent were skilled 
and the rest semi-skilled. This shift, described by 
Dr. Charles Johnson as the “pushing up pro- 
cess,” is similar to the way in which other alien 
groups have bettered their condition. These re- 
searches show conclusively that, in Allegheny 
County at least, Negroes are still employed in 
large numbers in the iron and steel industries 
and that, far from being displaced, they have 
.more than held their own throughout the de- 
pression. 

The efforts of colored workers to improve 
their situation have not received much encour- 
agement from the labor unions. Although the 
American Federation of Labor went on record 
as favoring the admission of Negres in 1919, 
they are often penalized for joining. In placing 
their members, unions are apt to give prefer- 
ence to white workers and the Negro who goes 
out to look up a job for himself armed with a 
union card finds himself at a disadvantage with 
employers who, other things being equal, prefer 
white labor. 

There is agreement among students of the 
Negro situation that, even prior to the depres- 
sion, wages were usually lower for Negroes than 
for whites doing the same work. Even where 
they appear to receive the same rate of pay, 
Negroes are the victims of discrimination, such 
as assignment to harder tasks, subject to poorer 
working conditions, lack of sanitary comforts, 
etc. 

These impositions bear particularly hard on 
Negro women. The Armstrong Association 
states that 85 per cent of colored women en- 
gaged in domestic service receive wages below 
adequate standards. Lack of security among 
male heads of families forces many Negro 
women to accept any wages and to work even 
when their presence is needed in the home. 
Negro women have to some extent entered the 
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clothing industry in Pennsylvania and here ‘heir 

ignorance of legal requirements and their lack 
of experience in industry render them peculiarly 
liable to exploitation. 

With few exceptions, the occupation: in 
which Negroes are found in greatest numbers 
are those which have been hardest hit by the 
depression. Moreover, as the latest comers and 
the least experienced, Negroes have been the 
first to be fired, the last to be rehired, even when 
no discrimination is exercised. The conditions 
which tend to throw colored workers out, tend 
to keep them out of employment, and the longer 
they are idle, the less employable they become. 
They are losing ground even in occupations [or- 
merly dominated by Negroes. Studies made in 
Philadelphia showed a tendency toward replace- 
ment of colored workers by white in such jobs 
as waitress, waiter, cook and chef. White work- 
ers are also competing with colored for dirty, 
menial and disagreeable work which was for- 
merly left for Negroes. 

In 1929 there was three per cent more un- 
employment among Negroes than among the 
white workers. By 1934 nearly 48 per cent of 
all Negro workers in Pennsylvania were unem- 
ployed, as compared with 27 per cent of the 
white workers.* 

The Armstrong Association estimates that 
during the five years from 1930 to 1936 an 
average of 45 per cent of the employable Ne- 
groes of Philadelphia were out of work. In 
Chester, which is typical of the satellite indus- 
trial centers which have drawn Negro migrants 
to the Philadelphia area, a study made in 1°34 
of 500 Negro families showed that, out of 1600 
employable persons, nearly one third had no 
work and many others had only part time or ir- 
regular employment. Of those whose wages were 
learned, 68 per cent earned under $20.00 per 
week—in some cases much under. For many of 
these people there was no possibility of employ- 
ment in sight, other than work relief. 

In January, 1936, over 39 per cent of the 
Philadelphia families receiving direct relief were 
colored.** Less than 12 per cent of the total 
population of the city is colored. The great 
majority of Negro migrants arrived in Penn- 
sylvania penniless and bare of possessions. In- 
termittent employment and low wages have usu- 
ally precluded the possibility of saving. Few 
have relatives or friends in a position to aid 
them. It is easy to see why Negroes constitute 
so disproportionate a share of the relief load. 
The effect of unemployment upon living con- 


*Figures from Unemployment Relief Census made in 
1934. 

**The number on relief for the whole state and the 
number on work relief could not be ascertained. 
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ditions among Negroes has been indescribable. 
Even before the depression the housing situa- 
tion was acute. As the latest comers and the 
lowest income class, Negroes had been forced 
into those transition zones between business and 
residential districts where housing is oldest and 
sanitary conditions worst. Unlike previous mig- 
rants they have found great difficulty in escap- 
ing from these restricted areas because of the 
difficulty of renting property in white neighbor- 
hoods. Landlords have taken advantage of this 
situation to demand higher rents and prices from 
Negroes. A disproportionate amount of the Ne- 
gro’s meagre income goes for shelter, which is 
almost invariably overcrowded and often unfit 
for human habitation. The taking of lodgers is 
almost universal. The great number of unat- 
tached Negroes must find shelter with people of 
their own race, and need forces their acceptance 
regardless of the effect on family life. 

The density of the Negro population of Phil- 
adelphia is nearly five times that for the city as 
a whole, and it is concentrated where housing 
conditions are of the worst. In Chester and other 
small cities, there is less congestion but appal- 
ling dilapidation and lack of sanitary con- 
venience prevail. In Pittsburgh the sections for- 
merly devoted to Negroes have long been crowd- 
ed beyond capacity and many new colonies have 
sprung up in hollows, on hill slopes, along river 
banks, railroad tracks and mill yards. Much of 
the housing taken over by Negroes had been 
abandoned by the foreign population as it 
moved up in the social scale. 

Needless to say, such congestion and lack of 
decency is disastrous to health and to family life. 
Infint mortality and the tuberculosis death rate 
are notoriously high among Negroes and fluctu- 
ate significantly with the factors of rentals and 
congestion. Juvenile and adult delinquency are 
directly fostered by overcrowding and lack of 
recreational facilities in Negro zones. Small 


wonder if the colored crime rate occasionally 
runs high; this is the rule of the slum—white or 
colored. 

Unquestionably, poor living conditions and 
an economic situation which forces the home 
maker to work outside the home have much to 
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do with the number of broken homes among 
Negroes. In 22 per cent of the Negro families 
enumerated in the Federal unemployment re- 
lief census, the designated head was a woman; 
in 17 per cent there was no other wage earner 
between the ages of 16 and 64 years. The num- 
ber of families receiving Mothers’ Assistance in 
Pennsylvania is higher proportionately for Ne- 
groes than for whites. 


In 1930 the Pennsyivania Negro was to be 
found in a wider range of occupations than ever 
before, and the number of colored workers in 
skilled and supervisory positions was increasing. 
There was less child labor among Negroes and 
fewer mothers were leaving their homes to sup- 
plement the family income. To be sure, the 
Negro was still subject to many limitations, most 
of the better paid and more responsible jobs 
being closed to him. In the professions Negroes 
were limited largely to a clientele of their own 
race. Negro business usually depended upon 
colored patronage. Still, in spite of his back- 
ground of a clockless, undisciplined agricultural 
life, the Negro was distinctly making good in 
industry. 


Since then, Negroes have lost much of the 
ground previously won. Where they have held 
their own, it has been through sheer ability or 
through willingness to accept any work at any 
wages. The Negro was “pushing up,” but the 
depression has pushed him back. 


In Pennsylvania the problem of the Negro is 
essentially an economic one, although it may be 
complicated by racial factors. Economic, dis- 
guised as racial, discrimination bars the col- 
ored worker even from the present meagre 
opportunities for advancement. The low stand- 
ard of living permitted by the wages paid Ne- 
groes puts a premium upon the acceptance of 
relief, upon desertion, upon crime. Deplorable 
living conditions, lack of proper nourishment, 
loss of hope, the destruction of self-respect, are 
dangerous conditions for any group. The situa- 
tion is one calling for fair play and for an ap- 
preciation of the fine contributions to American 
life and culture, actual and potential, of which 
the Negro has proved himself capable. 
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Happier and Better Negro Professors 


@ By NEWELL D. EASON 


HE Negro college professor has been criti- 

cized for being timid and conservative. It 

ought also be added that he is a poor 
instructor and an unhappy one. Administrators 
and trustees provide conditions which are favor- 
able for the maintenance and further develop- 
ment of these characteristics. 

In practically all Negro colleges the old ar- 
chaic “hire-and-fire-at-will system” prevails. 
The professor is beset on one side by constantly 
climbing requirements, and on the other side 
by social and moral qualifications that are so 
very strict that only the very docile or very 
saintly can fulfill them. In a word, the Negro 
professor lacks reasonable security in tenure. 

The post office worker upon his competency 
goes at his labor untrammeled by thoughts of 
dismissal. The military officer performs his 


duty and seldom wrinkles his brow about ten- 
ure. Workers in other fields go to their tasks 
knowing that as long as they are proficient on 
the job and physically fit they have life tenure. 
Yet the professor is annually elected to his job 


and knows not where he stands. 

Negro colleges cannot have strong independ- 
ent teachers without a reasonable security in 
tenure. In most of our educational institutions 
definite organization of labor unions or political 
activity in leisure time is highly.precarious if 
not definitely taboo. Instructors get to the point 
where they see all sides to a question and com- 
mit themselves to none. Negro youth today 
need teachers with an inquiring attitude and a 
predisposition to scientific methods. Yet insec- 
urity of tenure prevents teachers from being 
intellectually dynamic. Teachers once given 
security of tenure will develop civic conscious- 
ness and will take their places as leaders in the 
community which they serve. 

The social and educational developments in 
recent years make professional organization es- 
sential. Most Negro professors are far removed 
from the important problems of the masses be- 
cause of the examples of able individuals 
throughout the country who have been crushed 
by public attacks of individuals and minority 
groups or who have been dropped by “adminis- 
trators’” who proceed as though they believed 
their authority should be used to force perver- 
sion of the educational program in ways to 
support their own thinking, their personal in- 
terests, or the interests of the social group of 
which they are members. 


Research or teaching—which shall the Negro 
college emphasize? A plea for greater consid 
eration of the Negro college instructor by « 
professor. 


Negro colleges are primarily concerned with 
securing ratings from educational association. 
In order to accomplish this they are making 1.- 
search and doctor of philosophy degrees pii- 
mary. The result is that poor instruction is 
often tolerated for the sake of mediocre 1- 
search. Research is not primary, but instruc- 
tion is. Negro professors need to be rescued 
from the fetish for research. Few men excel in 
both research and instruction. Observation 
leads to the belief that its main value lies in 
its enhancement of the vanity of the researcher 
and his college president. 

Research in itself is commendable and _ will 
help to keep instruction alive if interest is main- 
tained in instruction. However, Negro profes- 
sors carrying heavy teaching loads cannot keep 
an interest in instruction and do research. A 
brilliant Negro professor said that he was going 
to take a selfish attitude and devote his tim« 
primarily to research, which would advance 
him, and let his teaching become secondary. 

The emphasis it would seem needs to be 
shifted from subject matter to human beings. 
It is unjust to inflict a poor instructor upon 
students because he is a good researcher. ‘The 
qualities requisite for a good teacher are dif- 
ferent from those necessary to the researcher. 
A good teacher must have deep -human sym- 
pathies, broad social understanding, ‘rich cul- 
tural interests and experiences, personal cour- 
age, stable and well integrated personalities, 
special scholarship in several broad areas of 
experiences, and knowledge of how people 
learn. Negro college presidents overlook the 
fact that the performances of its graduates ar: 
of more advertising value for their colleges 
than are the publications of its professors. The 
usual policy is to pay more to researchers who 
are poor instructors and too little to good in- 
structors who carry their students out in the 
community to study community conditions at 
first hand. 

The community makes demands on the Ne- 
gro professor’s time that prevent him from tak- 
ing his place normally in the give and take of 
the community. Membership in some church 
is in the mores of most Negro communities and 
instructors who do not conform are given little 
or no consideration. As a matter of fact, he is 
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expected to identify himself with some partic- 
ular religious group and become active in 
“church work.” Undoubtedly, an instructor 
should participate in the religious and social 
life of the community but with the same free- 
dom accorded the “best” citizens. The instruc- 
tors’ relationship in the community is a forced 
one and not the participation of an individual 
in a group in which he is interested. 

Moreover, women instructors need to be res- 
cued from tradition. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion, that threw women into the world of af- 
fairs, never took place as far as most college 
administrators are concerned. Where women 
are hired husband hunting is the unpardonable 
sin. The policy of colleges on this point is 
varied. Some refuse to hire married women 
teachers. A junior college for girls has its teach- 
er turnover unnecessarily high because as fast 
as they get married they lose their jobs. They 
are expected to reproduce by budding. 

The absurdity of this attitude is recognized 
by business which is aware of the value of mar- 
riage and of married women in the work of the 
community. The business world recognizes the 
combination for women of marriage, children 
and careers, while many of the colleges in prac- 
tice follow tradition. 

Finally, the salaries Negro professors receive 
are far below the amount needed to maintain 
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a family in health and decency. To most Ne- 
gro professors expenditure on the level of the 
simpler comforts can be obtained only by sac- 
rificing some of the things which the socially 
minded observer thinks essential. Travel and 
the buying of books and magazines are almost 
unthinkable to the average Negro professor. 
“Some people may be deluded into thinking 
that salaries can be cut or maintained at low 
levels without lowering teaching efficiency, but 
those who are informed know that the reduc- 
tion in enriching cultural experiences because 
of reduced incomes seriously lowers teaching 
efficiency.” 

It is easier far to criticize institutions than 
to suggest remedies for the evils that are in 
them. Yet the existence of these conditions in 
our colleges foredooms the Negro professor to 
an inadequate piece of work. Moreover, they 
foredoom him to a drab, unhappy existence. 
Teachers have an important social responsibil- 
ity. It is imperative that they be happy and 
content in the performance of that responsibil- 
ity. How else can we develop teachers of out- 
standing, creative personalities? Instead oi 
rating teachers by their erudition it would be 
better to rate them by their influence, thei 
deep human sympathies, their broad social un- 
derstanding, their rich cultural interests and 
experiences, their personal courage, their stable 
and well integrated personalities. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL FORCE 
IN THE SOUTH 
(Continued from page 301) 

page 47 “Another significant higher institu- 
tion for Negroes in New Orleans is Xavier Uni- 
versity, which is the only higher institution for 
Negroes operated by the Roman Catholic 
Church. An appropriation of $53,000 was made 
to this institution to provide one half the cost 
of a library building.” The Committee formed 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. John Legier, 
President of the American Bank, and whose 
Treasurer was Mr. Charles I. Denechaud, .K.S. 
G., LL.D., helped considerably to raise the 
amount needed to match the appropriation of 
the General Education Board. His Excellency, 
Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel, DD., 
attended the Committee’s meetings, and clearly 
showed his profound concern. The plans for this 
building, drawn up by Wogan and Bernard, Ar- 
chitects, are now under way, and it is hoped that 
they will be put into execution very shortly. 


To produce leaders cultured and _ refined, 

strong of character, with well-balanced judg- 

ment, full of courage and hope, above all, hav- 

ing a firm and living faith in God, trusting Him 

and loving Him, and because of their love for 

Him, loving their fellowmen—this is Xavier's 

aim and purpose. Such leaders will guide and 

help their less fortunate brethren, and thus the 

words of James Weidon Johnson’s hymn will be 

verified : 

“Thou Who has by Thy might, 

Led us into the light, 

Keep us forever in the path, we pray, 

Lest our feet stray from the places, our 
God, where we met Thee, 

Lest, our hearts drunk with the wine of the 
world, we forget Thee; 

Shadowed beneath Thy hand, 

May we forever stand, 

True to our God, true to our Native Land.” 


Thus, too, the inscription cut in Xavier's 
cornerstone shall be made a living verity. 
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Survey of the Month « « « « 


Fellowships 


The following awards of three Social Work Fellow- 
ships for 1936-1937 by the National Urban League were 
announced today from the offices ofthe Urban League 
at 1133 Broadway, New York City: . 

Miss Laura V. Lee, of Washington, D. C., 1936 grad- 
uate of Mount Holyoke College, one of the “Ella Sachs 
Plotz” Fellows, assigned to the New York School of 
Social Work. 

Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr., of Baltimore, Maryland, 
1932 graduate of Lincoln University, also awarded an 
“Ella Sachs Plotz” fellowship, assigned to the Atlanta 
School of Social Work. 

Charles C. Berkley, of Fullerton, California, 1936 
graduate of Redlands University, receives the joint Ur- 
ban League of Pittsburgh—National Urban League fel- 
lowship for study at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Since 1910 the National Urban League has awarded 
annual Fellowships, choosing each year college gradu- 
ates of unusual promise and ability who show definite 
inclination towards successful careers in the field of 
Social Work. 


Youth 


Three thousand, three hundred young Negro men and 
women have received student aid from the South Caro- 
lina Youth Administration, according to Miss A. Cecile 
Johnson, Administrative Assistant in Charge of Negro 
Activities. In addition 1,500 were employed on projects 
and twenty-seven community centers have been made 
available for training and recreation for Negro vouths 


* * * 


Agriculture 


Governor J. M. Futrell of Arkansas has appointed a 
commission of thirty-eight persons to make a study of the 
economic and social conditions affecting tenants and 
share croppers. Among the members of the commission 
is President John B. Watson of Arkansas State A. M 
and N. College. The group is known as The Farm 
Tenancy Commission. 

* 

Dr. John B. Corruthers, director of the division of 
agriculture at Arkansas State College, has been granted 
a three months’ leave of absence in order to serve as a 
Project Analyst for the Resettlement Administration 
in the Division of Rural Rehabilitation. 

* * * 


Drama 


The Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan Rose Valley, Penn- 
sylvania, will present a group of Negro plays, with a 
strong Negro cast, during the coming season. The first 
play will be a dramatization of Countee Cullen’s novel, 
One Way to Heaven. Goldie Ervin and Robert Watson 
will appear in the two leading roles. 

* * 

The Federal Theatre Project's first of a series of musi- 

cal shows is now in rehearsal. “Swing It,” an all Negro 


Clarence M. Mitchell, jr 


production, written by Eubie Blake, Milton Reddie and 

Cecil Mack, is expected to be produced on Broadway. 
* 

‘Andre Obey’s “Noah” will be the next production 
of the Harlem unit of the Federal Theatre Project 
The play is being adapted for Harlem audiences by 
Carleton Moss. 


CCC 


The Civilian Conservation Corps announces that dur- 
ing the year 1935: 600 colored boys gained business 
training as clerks and managers of Post Exchanges in 
CCC Camps; 90,000 books have been supplied through 
the War Department and the U. S. Office of Education 
for camp libraries. Current magazines, daily and weckly 
newspapers are made available in camp recreation halls; 
700 classes in Negro history were conducted in the camps 
during the past three years; 136 colored college gradu- 
ates from leading institutions of higher learning are 
serving CCC camps as educational advisers; 25 colored 
medical reserve officers and chaplains of the U. S. Re- 
serve Corps are on active duty in the nation’s CCC 
camps; 3 colored technical foremen are now employed 
in CCC camps; | colored engineer has served a Penn- 


sylvania CCC camp for more than a year. 
* * 


Hospitals 

Misses Christine Titus and Helen De Rieft have been 
admitted to the Jersey City Medical Center as student 
nurses as a result of intensive effort on the part of a 
sub-committee of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Grace B. Valentine, pres- 
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ident. The committee members were Doctors Lena 
Edwards, Myra Smith, E. Mae McCarroll and Mrs. 
Louise L. Bromley of the Essex County Tuberculosis 


League. 


Rosenwald Fund 


A million dollars and over was spent during the past 
year by the Julius Rosenwald Fund for various programs 
of education and health, according to Edwin R. Embree, 
president of the Fund. The report further states: 

“In Negro higher education we are concentrating on 
the building up of four great university centers: Howard 
University in Washington, Atlanta University and afh- 
liated colleges in Atlanta, Georgia, Fisk University in 
Nashville, and the new Dillard University in New Or- 
leans. Our chief school work now is the development 
of rural education for both races in the South. 

“Sums of $250,000, $220,000, and $191,000 were de- 
yoted to general education, Negro university centers, 
and medical services, respectively during the year.” 

* * * 


Appointments 

Albon L. Holsey, for twenty-two years associated with 
Tuskegee, has been appointed a field officer in the AAA 
to assist with the 1936 Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram. Mr. Holsey since 1921 has been secretary of the 


National Negro Business League. 
* * * 


Texas Centenary 

Over 250,000 people, half of whom were white, have 
visited the Hall of Negro Life at the Texas Centennial 
Exposition now in progress at Dallas, Texas. Jesse O. 
Thomas, southern field National Urban 
League, on leave, is the managing director of the Negro 
exhibit and Maceo Smith is his assistant. 


secretary, 


Laura V. Lee 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Charles C. Berkley 


A COUNTY HEALTH PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 306) 

The objectives of the projects have been car- 
ried out in the following manner: 

1. Dramatization of health plays (in chur- 

ches and social agencies). 
2. Presentation of pageants (in churches and 
social agencies). 

3. Distribution of health material. 

4. Health discussions by youth committees. 

5. Inauguration of clean-up and home beau- 
tiful programs. 

6. Construction of health booths by youth 
workers (to be used in church vestibules, 
social agencies, store fronts, etc. ) 

7. Operation of a morning day nursery with 
hours from 9 A. M. to 12 noon. 

8. Operation of weekly clinics in Negro 
neighborhoods. 

The National Youth Administration Projects 
were approved for the period ending June 30, 
1935. Fourteen thousand, four hundred ninety 
dollars was allocated for the operation of two 
health projects. This amount covered the 
cost of seven full time workers and a hundred 
and eight part-time youth workers as well as 
materials necessary for the carrying out of the 
health programs. 

As a result of the conduct of health projects 
in New Jersey for the past six months, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration feels justified in 
approving the expenditure of $25,790 for the 
continuance and operation of three health pro- 
jects. 
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The Urban League in Action » » » 


Kansas City League Wins Fight for Jobs 


Last May the Industrial Secretary of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Urban League visited a Federal Works 
Project on the inter-city viaduct, a bridge-widening job 
between Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas City, Kansas. 
He discovered that out of sixty men working at the time, 
there was not one Negro employed. Questioning elicited 
the fact that the contractor's superintendent had no 
intention of using Negro labor on the job as he was 
“wholly against the idea of using a mixed racial crew.” 
“~,The League made immediate protest to Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Federal Works Progress Administrator and support 
was given to the protest by the Negro Workers’ Councils 
and the National Urban League. The situation was used 
as a case in point at the conference which Negro build- 
ing tradesmen held with Federal Works Administrators 
at Washington in June. Since that time the viaduct con- 
tractors have altered their practices to the extent of em- 
ploying as many as 225 Negro workers at one time while 
concrete was being poured. The League, however, has 
not ceased its fight, as skilled Negro mechanics are still 
being excluded from the job because of the refusal of 
the Building Trades Unions to admit skilled Negro work- 
men as members. 


The Baltimore Negro Workers’ Council 
Makes Its Debut 


Although a Negro Workers’ Council was organized in 
Baltimore, Md., several weeks ago, the public was not 
made officially aware of its existence until the twenty- 
first of September when the Council held a conference 
with the local WPA Director of Professional and White 
Collar Projects. Samuel L. Burton, Chairman of the 
Council, headed the delegation and fifteen members ac- 
companied him, including Edward S. Lewis, Executive 
Secretary of the Baltimore Urban League. The delega- 
tion laid before the WPA Director charges of inequi- 
table consideration received by Negroes on white colla: 
projects and made suggestions for the adoption of new 
projects. Other questions which the Baltimore Council 
will face in the future include, the drive of the Inter- 
naitonal Ladies Garment Workers’ Union for Negro 
members in their city, the organizing campaign of the 
Steel Workers Union, and public employment office prac- 
tices. 

Illinois Advisory Council Holds State 

Conference 


On October 10th and 11th the Illinois State Ad- 
visory Council will hold its fourth annual conference 
at Springfield, Illinois. The State body is an outgrowth 
of the Emergency Advisory Councils organized by the 
National Urban League in 1933 for the purpose of 
keeping Negroes of the country in step with the Re- 
covery Measures carried on by the Federal government. 


Dr. Julian H. Lewis of the University of Chicago \s the 
president, succeeding Dr. M. O. Bousfield who | -rved 
for three years. Topics of discussion at the conf: rence 
will include Federal and State Public Employment Poli. 
cies, Administration of NYA, and Public Health Sc: vice, 


Memphis Workers Council Promotes 
Union Organization 


Although the Negro Workers Council of Memphis, 
Tenn., was organized only last February, already the 
Council has provided a powerful stimulus toward union 
organization among Negro workers of that city. A Car- 
penters’ Union has been organized with A. F. of L. 
affiliation, and through their membership forty-five Negro 
carpenters have obtained employment on the Federal 
Housing project now under way. A Painters and Deco- 
rators group has also been organized with about thirty 
members and these are now taking steps to become affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. local in their city. 


Seattle Maritime Workers Oppose 
Racial Bars 


Ever since A. Philip Randolph's eloquent plea against 
racial bars in the A. F. of L. unions at the Federation's 
1934 convention was followed by the so-called “Ran- 
dolph Resolution,” Urban League affiliates and Negro 
Workers’ Councils have carried on a steady movement 
to have the resolution endorsed by A. F. of L. locals 
and internationals throughout the country. Fruit of these 
efforts in Seattle, Washington, comes to notice in the 
resolution adopted last July by the Ferryboatmen’s Union 
of the Pacific Puget Sound Division, which is identical 
to that passed by the National Organization of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots a*month previous. The resolution was 
also presented by the Ferryboatmen’s Union for the con- 
sideration of the annual convention of the Washington 
State Federation of Labor. It reads as follows: 

WHEREAS, The organized labor movement in Amer- 
ica has always opposed any form of discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, natienality or religion, therefor 
be it 

RESOLVED: That the Washington State Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, petition the Executive Board of the American 
Federation of Labor to continue their efforts to have 
National and International Unions eliminate all prac- 
tices, whether sanctioned by law or custom, tending to 
bar colored workers from the unions, or to discriminate 
against colored members within the unions, or to ab- 
ridge their r°ghts. 

FERRYBOATMEN’S UNION OF THE PACIFIC 
PUGET SOUND DIVISION 
By (Signed) Ralph Goldsmith, Division Chairman 
By (Signed) John M. Fox, Division Secre:ary 
Adopted July 2, 1936. 
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